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PLANT SPRAY, “* 


SS CA 
Many of the insects that might ravage your garden 
next Summer will never be born if you kill their 
parents now with 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


For over a quarter of a century it has been suc- 
cessfully protecting the valuable plants and shrub- 
bery of America’s finest gardens and estates. It 
can be depended upon to control aphis, thrips, 
leaf hoppers and practically all the chewing and 
sucking insects. It is non-poisonous, clean, easy to 
apply, constant in strength and composition, and 
free from all equipment clogging sediment. Noth- 
ing to mix, stir or dissolve. Used and recom- 
mended by officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America. 








Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


AWINC 
Wilson’s Pyrethrum Spray 

Use it now to control Aster Beetle, Mexican Bean 
Beetle and other more resistant types of chewing 
insects. Remember, every bug killed now means 
many less next season. 

“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 








Dept. E 9 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 








Giant-flowering 
Crocuses 


Here is a special coilection of 
six of the most popular varie- 
ties. Prices, which are all post- 
paid, are—6 of each 6 sorts, 36 
bulbs, $1.35; 12 of each 6 
sorts, 72 bulbs, $2.60; 25 of 
each 6 sorts, 150 bulbs, $5. 

Dreer’s Autumn Catalog con- 
tains a complete list of the 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which 
should be planted in the fall, 
including Roses specially pre- 
pared for this purpose. Write 
for free copy. 

HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1, 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


-DREERS 


Rare Sansevierias 


Ardisia, Variegated Guineensis, Cylindrica, 
Subspicata. All nice, healthy, clean stock. 


Collection of four, $3.00, postpaid. 
Write for prices on other varieties. 
WINTER GARDEN 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERIES 
Winter Garden, Florida 




















Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
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|S aman fist growths, known as spruce galls, which are found 
on red, black, Engelmann, Norway and Colorado blue spruces, are 
caused by an aphid which may be checked with a nicotine and fish 
oil soap spray in late September. Use the materials in the proportion 
of one pint of nicotine and five pounds of fish oil soap (laundry soap 
or soap chips) in 100 gallons of water. Spray the under sides and tips 
of all branches. 

By the end of the month, ornamental trees, shrubs, bush fruits and 
some fruit trees (not stone fruits) may be set out. They will become 
established before cold weather. Water them heavily if necessary. 

Cut off and burn all clusters of the Fall webworm. 


Spring flowering perennials and rock plants may go into the 
ground. Firm them well. 

Take cuttings of geraniums and other tender plants that are to be 
kept over Winter indoors. 

Plant narcissi at once. Many of the native grown lilies are ready. 
Most of the lesser bulbs (crocuses, etc.) are best planted at this time. 
Prepare the ground for other bulbs as soon as possible. 

Many kinds of perennial seeds can be sown to advantage at this 
time in coldframes. They will start early in Spring. 

Clean up all diseased foliage from under rose bushes. Continue to 
spray for aphids. 

Begin to gather leaves and garden refuse to be added to the com- 
post pile or reduced to manure with chemicals. 


This is the best time to set out peonies. Irises, particularly Siberian | 


and Japanese varieties, may still be set out. 


Grass seed should be sown at once, but the ground must be kept 
moist by means of the hose if there is little rainfall. 


Begin to gather material for terrariums so that it may become 
established this Fall. 
Oxalis bulbs, particularly the variety Grand Duchess, may be 


| planted in pots or hanging baskets for Winter flowering. 


Straw flowers intended for Winter decoration should be cut with 
long stems and tied tightly in bunches, hanging the bunches upside 
down to dry. 

Set out plants of Anchusa myosotidiflora, which may be used 
very effectively in combination with tulips. 

Stake all the hardy asters before they come into bloom. Many 
of the hardy chrysanthemums will also need some support. 

Beds of lily of the valley, especially those that no longer flower, 
should be reset now. Use only the strongest roots, resetting them 
about three inches apart and just below the surface. The plants 
will make much better growth next year if leaf mold or peat moss 
is added to the soil. 

When burning the tops of gladioli to destroy the thrips, it may be 
necessary to add them gradually to a brush fire. 

Tulips, particularly the Duc van Tholl varieties, can be potted 


| now for early Winter forcing. Bury the pots in a moist shady spot 


until the ground begins to freeze, when they should be taken to a cool 
cellar until ready for forcing. 

There is still time to plant Oriental poppies. 

Tender tropical plants used in pool plantings should be taken in- 
doors in the most northern states before the first frosts. If the water 
temperature goes below 60 degrees, take tropical fish indoors. 

An unusual window decoration or wall pocket arrangement can 
be made with three to four-foot cut branches of climbing nasturtiums. 
They even may be arranged in a pitcher or large vase filled with salt 
water. Place a few pieces of charcoal in the bottom and add fresh 
water when necessary. The nasturtiums will keep fresh for a long 
time. 

Pumpkins and squashes will keep best if they are mature when har- 
vested. Let them dry in the sun in an airy place. House plants must 
soon be taken indoors. Prepare an attractive place for them, such as 
an unused corner that might be made into a plant room. 

The perennial border may be entirely renovated at this time. 

Although trees and shrubs may be pruned at this time, under no 
circumstances should Spring-flowering subjects be pruned if flowers 
are wanted next Spring. 

As long as lawns are in active growth, they should be mown. 

Prepare trenches now for sweet peas to be sown later, digging them 
deeply and enriching the lower depths with manure. 

Before it is too late, pot a few plants of the lemon verbena (Lippia 
citriodora) to keep over Winter indoors from which cuttings may 
be taken next season. 

Keep the strawberry bed free from weeds. 

A handful each of bone meal and wood ashes may be added with 
advantage around each peony plant. 

Start a few cuttings of the choicest coleus either in water or well- 
drained, moist soil. 











Prepare Now for Better 
Roses Next Year 
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The Famous Autumn-Winter 
Ground Dressing and 
Soil Disinfectant 


This unique soil stabilizer destroys the spores 
of most diseases that have fallen to the ground, 
and kills the larvae of the rose pith borer, 
Japanese beetle, aphids and ants. Used with 
marked success at the noted Wallingford, Pa., 
Rose Gardens. 
Order your supply of Terogen now, and apply 
before covering your roses for the winter. If 
black spot exists in your garden, use Terogen 
now to destroy the spores of diseases that 
have fallen to the ground. At your seedsmen, 
or order direct from us as follows: 

1 Ib. tin $. 90 25 Ib. drum .$11 


2%. ta... B56 50 lb. drum . 21 

5 Ib. tin : wee 100 Ib. drum . 40 
10 Ib. tin 3.23 F. O. B. Phila. by 
Postpaid Express or Freight 


10 lbs. is sufficient for one application 
to 30-50 rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
“Winter Care of Roses’’ 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROSE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 











CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES 


SHORE ROAD 
GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
All the finer types of Alpine and 
Rock Plants 


List of seeds of many beau- 
tiful and rare species and 
varieties of Alpines. 


Large variety of Bulbs for 
rock gardens. 


Plants acclimatized for 
Eastern Gardens. 


Catalogue 








BELLEVUE 


LILIES 


We are now digging: 


L. BULBIFERUM and 


L. UMBELLATUM 
25c each, $2.50 per dozen, Postpaid 
Price list on request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


WASHINGTON 











LILIUM CANDIDUM | 


(Madonna Lily) 


should be planted in early Fall. 

Fine bulbs of good flowering size 

30c each, $2.50 for 10, $5 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 


(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 
GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 
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Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 


160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
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Order Your IRIS and PEONIES Early 


so that you will get your plants just when you want them. 
GERMAN IRIS can be planted any time after July 1st. The sooner the better. 
JAPANESE IRIS do best when planted between August 1st and mid-September. 


- PEONIES can be planted with good success from late August until the ground 
eezes. 


Please remember that the famous CHERRY HILL GOLD MEDAL STRAIN 
is made up of the best varieties obtainable and then highly developed to produce 
the HARDIEST PLANTS and BEST BLOSSOMS POSSIBLE. 


You cannot do better than to place your order with us early. PRICES REASON- 
ABLE. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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To Promote 
FALL PLANTING 


We offer the following discounts 
from Catalog prices on all cash 
orders totaling more than $5.00. 


$1.00 to $5.00, net Catalog price. 
$5.00 to $10.00, 10% discount. 
$10.00 to $25.00, 15% discount. 
$25.00 and over, 20% discount. 
Our Free Catalog lists a most com- 


plete line of Hardy Nursery Stock, 
including 200 varieties of Rock 









































less Seedlings from which to LOO OL LOLOL OL OCLE ne eae COO Plants, all grown at 
, ° ) 
select. 22 ee » f New England’s Coldest Nursery 
with orchids. ¢ ‘ 
PRICE LIST sent upon request y} < MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine.|j | N “able of (ontents » | DEPT. H BARRE, VERMONT 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
@ N 
.Y 4 
y ) : ’ 
Choice Orchids | ¢ ao) 9 Poppies and Sempervivums 
| 4 See advertisements in “Horticulture” 
HYBRIDS ¢@ at 
F e) 7 g) | for June lst and June 15th issues for 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 6 Garden Work for Late September 326 9 variation aad geicee. 
a Be ecco _ y Horticultural News-Letter 329-331 * | THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
nae N A White Pine Blister Rust Demonstration 331 @ DAYTON, OHIO 
( Reviewing the Lily Season of 1932 332 ?) 
co pas ‘ $ = rng 333 | | HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
BUTTERWORTH'S | & ee ee ¢ || Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
. y Preserving the White Pines 334 4 | East Boxford, Mass. 
Framingham Massachusetts @ 8 ° ! 
| ®) Plant Fakirs and Their Wares 334 ¢ Finest Nursery Stock 
oO R Cc Hi I ae % @ ; ; \ Hardy New England Grown— 
Plants end Flowers N The Korean Chrysanthemum in Ohio 334 @ Best by Test 
Phone 33 @ The Early Blooming Celandine Poppy 334 , Pewee 
.) . , 
4 The Giant Daisy for Hardy Borders 335 > GARDEN LOVERS 
. fl F i 
ORCHIDS | y The Mildew-Proof Smooth Phlox 335 aes Se greet etiages 
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If interested write for Special list im A Winter-Blooming Iris 335 4 Vines — toa and Rock 
of Orchid collections. | @ ; S Garden Plants. Write for Special 
Joseph Manda Company | N Three Summer-Blooming Plants 335 A offer to Garden Digest Readers. 
" Orchid Experts | ¢ Wild Flowers to Grow in the Garden 336 P} NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
West New J ‘ . 
ii Selina watts 2 Red Pentstemons for the Border 337 » 
GARDENERS’ CHRON CLE | y) Photinia a Double Duty shrub ae 337 . FRINGED GENTIAN 
my St. Bernard’s Lily in Combination eee |, A GENTIANA CRINITA 
A ine for th I iate fi ‘ . i ers 
ate eat Gr Ge ee |. Treatment of Hollyhock Plants 337 p Prine tpaneosys ho lagammgunany 
Practical, sound and authoritative. Special ‘a ; d é 4 Healthy pot-grown plants with cultural 
six months’ trial subscription $1.00. Single 0) Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 338 = instructions. 
copies, 25c each. y Vy, 6 f 5 
, or $2.75 12 for $5.00 
GARDENERS' CHRONICLE ¢ Bulbs Now Have the Stage 339 > GUYENCOURT NURSERIES, INC. 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Arborculture in Yellow Wood Trees 340 ‘| ee wee 
New York, N.Y. || § Hypericums in Northern Gardens 341 PY a9 
F | @ 4 Our new list of thirty-eight varieties of Old 
e N New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 342 ” Roses is ready. June bush and climbing. 
: el a Ni Many varieties of everblooming, including 
Inc. Coming Exhibitions . . 343 ( several old Teas. Articles on Olasses of Old 
e ( Roses and Uses for Old Roses. Write to 
ae ae ee ee en ae OLD ROSE NURSERY 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) ee ee eee ens LUSBY, CALVERT COUNTY, MARYLAND 
Branches: 








300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 


Oriental Poppies! 


READY TO PLANT 
QUEEN LOUISE 
A melting strawberry pink 
Uncommon and beautiful 
Limited supply Splendid roots 


DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


(A New Hardy Garden Pink) 
A new hardy garden pink of rare merit which blooms in May and 
June and intermittently throughout the season. Flowers very fragrant 
and of a light salmon pink color. The plants are of a compact growth, 














‘Richard SHtaugland 


with very dark green foliage. Unsurpassed for rock gardens, borders $2.00 each 
° and general planting, and if planted now, will give a full crop of 
Landscape Construction itentne Geet cane, SASS PINK 


Pot-Grown Plants 


3%-in. pots, $3.50 per 12, $25 per 100; 214-in. pots, $2.50 per 12, $15 per 100 
50 at 100 rate, plus parcel post or expressage. Packing free 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


SWINSON BROTHERS 


Please mention Horticulture 


New and lovely creation 
Delicate shell pink, large and crepy 
Blooming-size plants $1.00 each 
Add 10 cents for postage 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Poppy leaflet OLIVE BELCHES 


Early Autumn-made Lawns are a 
proven success. 

It is also an excellent time for trans- 
planting Evergreens and Axaleas. 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 | 


| Gloucester, Mass. 
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This majestic white pine at Pittsfield, Mass., has 
historic interest as well as natural beauty. It is known 
as the Oliver Wendell Holmes pine and stands on an 
estate formerly owned and occupied by Dr. Holmes, 
famous as an author and the father of an equally 
famous jurist. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Association of Gardeners Convention 


ELEGATES from many parts of the country attended 
the annual convention of the National Association of 
Gardeners at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
September 6, 7, and 8. The business sessions were presided 
over by William J. Gray of Washington, D. C., who has 
been president for the past year. In his report Mr. Gray said 
that the percentage of unemployment among gardeners had 
been smaller than in many other lines of work. This state- 
ment was borne out by the secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Ebel 
Hansell, who said in her report that not more than five per 
cent of the membership of the organization had been un- 
employed the past two years, the peak of unemployment 
being reached in mid-Summer. It has been necessary to render 
financial assistance in only three instances. 
During the past year 43 positions were filled through the 
employment buréau of the association, this matter of bringing 


together gardeners who seek positions and estate owners who 
need gardeners being an important part of the association’s 
work. The association now has branches in many parts of 
the country, which hold regular meetings and are active in 
advancing the interests of private gardeners. 

At the opening meeting Henry J. Moore of Islington, 
Toronto, discussed the International Peace Garden, the idea 
of which first originated with him. At a later meeting T. H. 
Everett of the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, N. Y., 
outlined a plan which the garden authorities are considering 
by which to give a limited number of young men technical 
training in gardening over a period of two years. If the plan 
is carried out, students will be considered as employees of the 
garden and do the active work required about the gardens. 
It is hoped to develop courses somewhat like those of the 
famous Kew Gardens of England. 

Election of officers resulted in the choice of the following: 





Garden at the Home of Mrs. W. H. Moore, Prides Crossing, Mass., Which Was Visited by the 
Delegates to the Annual Convention of the National Association of Gardeners 
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President, Allen Jenkins, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Vice-President, Frederic Sparks, Oakdale, L. I. 

Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Ebel Hansell, New York. 

Treasurer, Robert P. Boydon, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Trustees, Donald J. Crighton, Convent, N. J.; William J. Gray, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John S. Doig, Beverly Farms, Mass.; William J. Sealey, Port 
Chester, N. Y. and Joseph Tansey, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


On the afternoon of the second day, those attending the 
convention enjoyed a motor trip along the North Shore with 
visits to the famous garden of Mrs. W. H. Moore at Prides 
Crossing and to ‘“‘Orchidvale’’ where the noted collection of 
orchids assembled by the late Albert C. Burrage was inspected. 
Here light refreshments were served through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Burrage. 

The annual banquet was held on the evening of September 
7, and was largely attended. The president, Mr. Gray, intro- 
duced Mr. Henry Penn of Boston as toastmaster, and Mr. 
Penn in turn introduced the speakers of the evening—R. S. 
Codman, president of the North Shore Horticultural Society ; 
Harlan P. Kelsey, president of the Horticultural Club of 
Boston; Edward I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and editor of Horticulture; George H. 
Palmer, president of the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of 
Boston; Robert P. Boydon, treasurer; and Allen Jenkins, 
newly elected president, who spoke as a trustee of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society. 


The Atlantic City Flower Show 


The opinion seems to be unanimous among those attend- 
ing the Atlantic City Flower Show frota September 3 to 10, 
that it surpassed all previous exhibitions in Atlantic City and 
was one of the finest flower shows of the kind ever put on in 
America. Very likely the finished appearance of the show 
and the harmonious arrangement of the exhibits were due 
largely to the fact that it was set up under the direction of a 
very capable landscape architect, A. D. Taylor of Cleveland, 
where he had already gained much experience in such work. 

It is impossible to mention all of the very large and beauti- 
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fully arranged gardens and displays. Among those which 
stand out in strong relief was that of Marcel le Piniec, which 
was given a special silver trophy valued at $250 as the most 
meritorious exhibit in the show. This superb garden had a 
rocky cliff and waterfall for a background to an alluring glen 
and pool. A fern path with dwarf evergreens, yellow globe 
flowers and white anemones helped to carry out the natural- 
istic effect. 

Henry A. Dreer of Philadelphia set up an attractive lily 
pool containing large-leaved water plants as well as many 
lilies. Dreer also had a rose garden made up wholly of 
Olympiad roses and was awarded a prize of $250 and the 
Atlantic City Flower and Garden Pageant’s silver medal. 

An apple tree loaded with fruit served as a background for 
a unique exhibit set up by Koster & Company. This tree 
weighed more than two tons and carried a thousand specimens 
of “‘Delicious’’ apples. It overlooked a large garden flanked by 
broad-leaved evergreens and azaleas. 

No less than three exhibits were put up by Ralph Hancock, 
a rock garden, a sunken garden of Tudor period, and an old 
English garden. There were trees in one of the Hancock 
exhibits which reached almost to the roof of the auditorium 
and were very impressive. Many rare plants were used in the 
rock garden, which was a constant center of interest. 

Plainfield Nurseries, Scotch Plains, N. J., won a first prize 
with a garden containing a long rectangular pool edged with 
flagstones and dotted with waterlilies. 

The vast stage at the rear of the auditorium had been 
turned into a charming tea terrace with a pergola and white 
balustrade railing. A striking effect was obtained with a blue 
sky background against which pine trees were silhouetted in 
a pleasing rhythm. Marquee umbrellas in brilliant colors and 
tables and chairs gave it a charming atmosphere. This group 
was designed by Mr. Taylor, the landscape architect. 

W. Atlee Burpee of Philadelphia was awarded several 
prizes, among them a first prize of $100 and a special trophy 





Rock Garden of Marcel le Piniec, Awarded a Special Prize as the Most Meritorious Exhibit 
in the Atlantic City Flower Show 
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for a bed of tuberous begonias covering 50 square 
feet and presenting a beautiful arrangement. 

Conard-Pyle won the Atlantic City Flower and 
Garden Pageant’s silver medal and a first prize for 
the best and largest collection of rose varieties. 

Much attention was attracted by a unique dis- 
play set up by the New Jersey Florists’ Association 
in the form of a huge book, the pages of which 
were 15 feet high and which were spread open to 
reveal a series of four pictures illustrating the art of 
living with flowers. 

One of the most remarkable exhibits in the 
show was that of Louis Burk, Latham Park, Pa. 
Flanking the pool was a huge tree upon which 
dozens of purple cattleya orchids were growing. 
There were many fine tropical plants in this ex- 
hibit, including the famous Victoria regia, cal- 
ladiums from Rio de Janeiro and purple water 
hyacinths. 

Mrs. Fred T. Fisher of Hackensack, N. J., was 
the winner in the amateur arrangement class, which 
called for six separate and distinct arrangements of 
seasonable garden flowers, each arrangement to 
have some possible use in the home. Outstanding in Mrs. 
Fisher’s exhibit was a music room decoration of roses com- 
bined with light and dark blue delphiniums, a dinner table 
with lavender-tinted asters, pink phlox, pink snapdragons 
and delicate blue larkspur. For the sun porch she arranged 
yellow dahlias in a yellowish-brown vase, while the living- 
room entry was an exquisite combination of white gladioli, 
blue delphiniums and stately Lilium speciosum rubrum. 

Second prize in the amateur class went to Mrs. H. C. Perry 
of Langhorne, Pa. Mrs. Perry featured a dinner table tray, 
beautiful in its simplicity of white petunias. For a sun room 
she chose the fiery tones of tritoma, or ‘red-hot poker,’’ yellow 
zinnias and flaming Los Angeles gladioli. The hall table 
also featured yellow gladioli, and the guest room a soothing 
combination of salpiglossis and pink roses. 

In this feature amateur event an additional award was 
made for the finest single arrangement selected from any of 
the groups. The joint entry of Mrs. W. F. Apgar and Mrs. 
G. L. Poffenberger of Audubon, N. J.—one of the prettiest 
floral arrangements ever seen at an exhibition—took the 
silver medal of the Atlantic City Flower and Garden Pageant. 
The award was for their sun porch arrangement, which was 
a veritable ‘‘Hymn to the Sun” with a combination of 
heleniums, goldenrod and red sunflowers. 

The flower arrangement classes open to any member of a 
garden club, specialty or woman’s club, saw Dr. and Mrs. 
F. F. Moore, Woodlynne, N. J., win first honors with four 
firsts and two second places. They showed arrangements of 
flowers in tones of pink and lavender; also a centerpiece for 
a dinner table, and an arrangement in a metal container—all 
delightfully pleasing. For the latter entry they received a prize 
of $10 in gold offered by the Little Garden Club of Atlantic 
City. 

In the section for outdoor-grown roses, Robert Shanks of 
the Kearny and Arlington Garden Club, Arlington, N. J., 
received the award for the best rose in the show. The winner 
was a magnificent Miss C. Thom. 
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New Botan’.:2! Garden Border 


At the New York Botanical Garden in the Bronx, New 
York Ci. y, the Women’s Advisory Council completed this 
year the establishment of an informal flower border more 
than 250 feet long along the east side of the main conserva- 
tory. This border was designed by Mrs. Ellen Shipman, the 
landscape architect. : 

The borders being very deep, with a great variety of plant- 
ing in them, detailed discussion of their design cannot be 
comfortably given in a short article, but sets of blue printed 
plans have been prepared by Mrs. Shipman and may be 






BLISTER RUST 
CanEasilyBeControlled 
. Blister Rust Control Agent 
Sand Lake NY. 
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Signs Which He Who Rides May Read 


purchased through the Advisory Council, which intends to 
apply the proceeds to further ornamental planting. 


Children Show Garden Products 


The Peabody (Mass.) Garden Club held its third annual 
school gardens exhibit on September 1. Nearly 100 gardens 
have been supervised during the Summer by one of the club 
members, and there were more than 150 entries of flowers and 
vegetables as a result of the children’s labors. As Peabody is 
an industrial town, 11 nationalities were represented, the 
Portuguese and Greek children proving themselves especially 
good gardeners. The club exhibits were of an educational 
nature—a collection of native ferns, a rock garden, collection 
of annuals, and of native flowers, all well labelled. The Essex 
Agricultural School had an interesting exhibit of insects and 
butterflies, and an instructor was present to tell the children 
about insect control. Awards were made only to the children, 
and at the close of the exhibit, the vegetables and flowers were 
sent to the hospitals. 


A White Pine Blister Rust Demonstration 


pint peo Stephentown and West Stephentown, N. Y., 
on the road from Williamstown to Albany, is an interest- 
ing and instructive demonstration of the work of the white 
pine blister rust. Placards which attract the attention because 
of their unobtrusiveness state: ‘‘Blister Rust Kills White 
Pine. Demonstration here. Yellow tags indicate diseased 
trees."’ An isolated group of the pine, heavily labelled with 
bright yellow tags, growing directly along the thoroughfare 
has been chosen for the demonstration and leaves nothing to 
the imagination: ““This is a Gooseberry bush. If there had 
been no Gooseberry bush here Blister Rust would not be 
killing the nearby White Pine;’’ “Blister Rust is killing this 
White Pine;’’ and, on diseased portions of the trunks of the 
trees, ‘Blister Rust is working here.” 

The cure is also given: ‘‘Uprooting Currant and Goose- 
berry bushes within 900 feet protects White Pine from Blister 
Rust.’” A small rainproof box offers bulletins with further 
information, and, unexpectedly, bulletins were present. For 
the benefit of those still unable to understand the subject the 
address of a blister rust control agent is supplied. The work 
of the Conservation Department at Albany, N. Y., this 
graphic demonstration should prove more helpful than any 
number of pamphlets. Its proximity to the road reminded one 
of a sign in Arizona: ‘‘See the Indian Caves in five minutes.”’ 
It should be unnecessary for any hurried motorist to ‘‘waste”’ 
more time. 


Boston, Mass. —Susan Delano McKelvey. 











Reviewing the Lily Season of 1932 


DRY Summer is better for most hardy lilies than such a 
moist Summer as that of 1931. The wetter the growing 
season, the more disease there is bound to be. This year, 

outside of Lilium candidum, which strangely enough was a 
complete failure with many, not only in New England but 
far outside of it, fungoid troubles were far fewer than usual. 
Plants did not attain the height of a year ago but flowered 
even better and the seed crop is unusually abundant. We al- 
ways are certain of pods on most of our native lilies, also on 
such varieties as L. tenuifoltum, L. amabile, L. callosum, L. 
henry, L. japonicum, the umbellatum lilies, L. croceum and 
some others, not of course omitting that most fertile of all, 
L. regale and its hybrids; but for the first time we have a 
number of pods on L. hanson. L. tigrtinum, which is al- 
most invariably sterile, carried some, and even L. batemanniae 
has a few seeds, while L. sargentiae and L. sulphureum, for 
the propagation of which we depend on bulbils, are also 
seeding rather freely this season. 

The martagons always seed heavily and many people 
simply ruin their bulbs of this and other varieties by allowing 
all to mature. The hybrids between L. martagon and L. han- 
son seed very freely, although seeding of the latter variety is 
quite rare. Both Willmott lily and David's lily produce pods 
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Fortune’s Lily, One of the Best of the Tiger Lily Hybrids 





abundantly and the hybrid between the two also is seeding 
freely this year. It is encouraging to find many amateur grow- 
ers raising lilies from seeds. Many kinds come easily; others lie 
dormant for a year. Very easy kinds to start with are L. re- 
gale, L. willmottiae, L. davidi, L. henry, L. tenuifolium, L. 
philippinense formosanum and L. callosum, to name but a 
few. Spring is the time to sow seeds, although where a green- 
house is at command much time can be gained by sowing in 
heat. Bay windows and coldframes are also excellent for this 


purpose. 
Fall planting of bulbs is vastly better than Spring planting 
for all lilies. The past Winter being a mild one, we made 
numerous plantings of such varieties as L. auratum, L. specio- 
sum, L. henryt, L. japonicum, L. umbellatum, L. sulphu- 
reum, L. princeps and others during December and January. 
All did splendidly; no Spring plantings were comparable 
with them. Lovers of lilies are beginning to see that it is not 
necessary to wait until the tops die down before the planting 
of bulbs. As a matter of fact, some varieties in addition to L. 
candidum are better moved in August and numerous varieties 
in September. In fact, out of the entire list of lilies grown all 
but possibly 20 varieties can be planted during September. 


New hybrid lilies are appearing more freely. The time was 
when it was thought that this genus could not be 
successfully crossed and that four and five years were 
needed to bloom them from seeds. We have in a few 
short years advanced far beyond that stage. One or two 
varieties can be flowered within a year and not a few 
within two years. Numerous fine crosses have been 
made especially with the martagons, L. hansoni, L. tt- 
grinum, L. maximowiczi, L. regale, L. davidi, L. will- 
mottiae, and L. sargentiae. Others are coming along 
and will soon be heard from. Of all the new hybrids 
probably none are more outstanding, useful, simple of 
culture and valuable in the garden than L. princeps 
(L. regale x L. sargentiae). This we had blooming 
well into August this year and it is better in my esti- 
mation than either parent. Being now moderate in 
price it is bound to be popular. 

On June 2 our tenuifoliums and the sport Golden 
Gleam opened their first flowers. We expect to still 
have L. speciosum, Spring plantings of L. henryi and 
one or two other varieties until at least mid-October, 
making a fairly long season. Similar in habit to 
L. tenuifolium but not blooming until August and 
with much smaller flowers is L. callosum, a very pretty 
little variety for the rock garden. A lovely pure yellow 
colored lily from the Pacific Coast blooming in June 
is L. parryi, on some spikes of which we had five 
flowers this season. L. parvum, L. parvum luteum, and 
L. roezli are other Californian lilies blooming early 
and doing well this Summer. L. washingtonianum and 
L. humboldtt magnificum were extra good. L. parda- 
linum never did better, while the stately L. pardalinum 
giganteum, giant of all our native lilies, was wonder- 
fully good. This last named is probably a natural 
hybrid between L. pardalinum and L. humboldti mag- 
nificum, but has greater vigor than either parent. 

Always interesting is the giant lily of the Himalayas, 
L. giganteum himalaicum. This is the only variety we 
grew in partial shade and eight specimens bloomed for 
us outdoors and three others under glass. Mr. T. A. 
Havemeyer on Long Island, Miss Case in Weston, 
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Mass., and several others in the East have succeeded in 
flowering this lily. The bulbs should be barely covered when 
planting and it is well to remember that the bulbs after 
flowering completely disintegrate, leaving a number of little 
bulbs which must be grown along five or six years until 
they are husky enough to bloom. To see this lily in full 
beauty anyone going to Scotland should visit the Earl of 
Stairs’ estate, Castle Kennedy and Kenneth McDouall’s lovely 
estate, Logan, both in Stranraer, Wigtownshire, where in 
open woodland glades they can be seen in thousands running 
up to 12 feet in height. 

Lilium philadelphicum is perhaps our most difficult native 
lily to cultivate but by giving it plenty of peat moss and 
planting closely our beds did very well this year. Many carried 
three to four flowers on a stalk and a few five each. L. japoni- 
cum, with lovely pink trumpets, is a joy in July. In partial 
shade it holds its color best, and eight flowers were carried on 
one stem this year. A few come pure white but the charming 
pink flowers are what everyone admires. L. philippinense for- 
mosanum bloomed much earlier this season than usual. It is 
hardy and quite dependable. L. sulphureum also flowered in 
advance of its usual date, even the late Spring plantings open- 
ing by August 24. 

Lilium tigrinum, despised by some as being too common 
and by others because of its rich color, is unquestionably one 
of the finest August blooming lilies we have. Often seen in 
good condition along our waysides or about abandoned 
homes, the common variety is usually much better there than 
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in a garden where the plants are ruined by too much manure, 
like many more of the genus. To those who may think that 
all tiger lilies are alike | would say that there are several forms 
which are much superior to the common type. There are 
varieties blooming several weeks apart, also. First to bloom 
with us is the variety fortunei, which was at its best in late 
July. L. tigrinum splendens has very large and richly colored 
flowers and follows Fortune’s lily. The double form, L. tigri- 
num florepleno, with fully double blooms which are lighter in 
color than the singles, comes next. Best of all, however, and 
last to flower is L. tigrinum fortuneit giganteum, growing 
much taller than all the others. The flowers are a little lighter 
in color and not quite so large, with wonderful heads of 
bloom. L. tigrinum is usually sterile but it set a few seed pods 
this season. It is being used crossed with other lilies and 
L. tigrimax (L. tigrinum x L. maximowiczi), raised by 
Miss Isabella Preston at Ottawa, flowers here in late August 
and is intermediate. Other hybrids with L. tigrinum as one 
of the parents will soon be heard of. The species L. davidi, 
L. willmottiae and L. maximowiczi as well as L. tigrinum 
are fine lilies for cold latitudes and crosses between them are 
giving some splendid kinds which are going to be excellent 
garden lilies. Incidentally, there is a very dwarf form of 
L. tigrinum not exceeding 18 inches in height. By making 
Spring plantings of tiger lilies, flowers may be had until 
mid-September. 
—William N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 


Daffodils Forced in Vases of Water 


them into full flower. 


peat, is just as applicable. 


may be endlessly varied. 





Daffodil Forced in Water in 


65 Days Washington, D. C. 


that of hyacinths and paperwhites in vases of water, but 

these are about the only bulbs which are commonly rec- 
ommended for this method of handling. The announcement 
that with proper storage precautions the early daffodils may 
be brought to flower the same way in late Winter should be 
welcome news. The bulbs for this purpose should be held at 
50 degrees Fahrenheit or a little lower (root-cellar tempera- 
ture) from the time of ordinary Fall planting until the last 
half of January. They may then be “‘planted’”’ in a vase 
with their bases just touching water, and placed in the furnace 
room at a temperature of about 60 degrees until the flower 
spike is well out of the root. Two weeks longer in the living- 
room window will bring King Alfred, Victoria, Double Van 
Sion, Goiden Spur, or Sir Watkin into blossom. After late 
January, 30 days from planting is sufficient time to bring 


C)i: of the most fascinating plant cultures for the home is 


It has been my plan to change the water when the vases 
are brought into the light, and to wash the base of the bulbs 
and roots under the tap. The water discolors in about two 
weeks, and a scum gathers on the base of the bulb. Charcoal, 
fertilizer, or other material may assist in keeping the water 
in better condition. They should be tried, but the changing 
of the water two or three times during the forcing period is 
a simple matter. Of course, culture in pebbles, sphagnum or 


It has not been generally recognized that daffodils can be 
forced into flower late in the season without a preliminary 
rooting period. In either vases of water or soil they can be 
put directly in the furnace room or on the benches of the 
greenhouse at a temperature of about 60 degrees. When car- 
ried in a root-cellar temperature until the middle of January, 
the early daffodils will come into flower about the same time. 
While the plan outlined here is definite, the method of forcing 
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‘—David Griffiths. 
Daffodil Forced in Water in 
33 Days 
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Preserving the White Pines 


ENTURY-OLD white pine trees (Pinus strobus) are a 
& familiar sight in New England. Old monarchs with 
trunks several feet in diameter and over 100 feet high, how- 
ever, are uncommon even there. Whereas small white pine 
trees are very shapely and ornamental, old specimens become 
picturesque, adding materially to the character of the New 
England landscape. White pines seed themselves freely in 
meadows, deserted pastures and cut over hillsides, but in 
growing closely together they form slender, straight trunks. 
Mature trees under forest conditions have branches only at 
the top. Trees that have been able to develop in the open, 
however, branch near the ground. Such specimens are priceless 


and anyone having such trees should take great pride in them. , 


Several serious troubles have threatened the white pines but 
they can be checked materially. The white pine blister rust is 
a common disease but since it must spend part of its existence 
every Summer on the leaves of currant and gooseberry bushes 
it may be controlled by destroying these plants to within a 
distance of 900 feet of pine trees. The cultivated black currant 
is more likely to carry the disease than the other kinds. The 
disease causes yellowish spots to appear on the under surfaces 
of the currant and gooseberry leaves and as the disease in- 
creases it may take on the appearance of a coarse brown felt. 
The blister rust is a comparatively new disease introduced from 
Europe on small pine trees that were used for forest planting 
early in the twentieth century when there was a great demand 
for thei. Blister rust is now common throughout New York 
State and New England. 

The white pine weevil, which is particularly destructive of 
the leaders or tops of the young white pine trees, is a native 
insect which was not particularly noticed until solid blocks 
of pine trees were set out in reforestation work. When the 
weevil grubs are numerous they kill back the tip growth. 
Whenever a few trees are being grown for ornamental pur- 
poses, infested leaders can now be cut away and burned and 
the strongest side shoot in the first whorl of branches can be 
tied up to form a new leader. 

Considerable experimentation has been done under forest 
‘conditions to devise a plan to check the spread of this insect 
which causes white pines to become misshapen and worthless 
for timber. The latest information on this subject is to be 
found in a bulletin called “A Method of Reclaiming Severely 
‘Weeviled White Pine Plantations’ (Bulletin No. 152) pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Forestry Association, 4 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass., and in ‘“The White Pine Weevil,” U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Circular No. 221, which is avail- 
able from the superintendent of documents, Washington, 
D. C. The first bulletin explains the method of selecting 
undamaged trees in a pine grove which should be pruned 
and allowed to form the final crop of trees that is to be 
harvested, whereas badly injured trees should be girdled and 
thus disposed of. The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
found that white pine trees mixed with deciduous hardwood 
trees are much less likely to become infested with weevils as 
are white pines grown on good soil that is not light and 
sandy. 
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Plant Fakirs and Their Wares 


PS grins the fake plants sold every year to the unsuspecting 
public are certain corms probably imported from the 
Orient. Importers purchase these for little or nothing, and 
with a printed description of the plant,—possibly with a few 
growing directions added,—find (perhaps) unsuspecting per- 
sons to sell them. Some were noticed at several fairs last year 
and the writer purchased five very promising looking corms for 
50 cents. The descriptive matter promised blooms in six weeks 
if the bulbs were placed in a bowl of water. The decoy plants 
had a bloom like a rose and foliage similar to a cyclamen, ap- 
parently coming out of corms similar to those being sold. We 
were not allowed to look very closely at these plants. The 
name of a nursery in New York State was given, but a letter 
addressed to the nursery was returned marked ‘‘no such con- 
cern,’’ and the New York State Department of Agriculture 
had no record of the company. 

‘The corms proved to be water chestnuts, probably Eleocha- 
ris tuberosa Scholt, widely cultivated for food in China and 
the Philippines. Placed in water according to the directions, 
they would produce a few narrow shoots similar to the first 
leaves from an onion seed and then, after a period of two or 
three months, finally rot. Another water chestnut, the bull nut 
or Singhara nut, Trapa bispinosa Roxb., has been so!ld under 
similar conditions. 

It is a shame that the sellers of these plant fakes cannot be 
prosecuted but the only means of protecting the public is by 
warning them to beware of concerns and persons selling these 
so-called new kinds of plants. One should refuse to purchase 
anything from any concern which thinks no more of its reputa- 
tion than to advertise and sell things that are bound to cause 
only discouragement to the unsuspecting grower. 


‘The Korean Chrysanthemum in Ohio 


_—_ has been some adverse criticism of Chrysanthemum 
coreanum. We first grew it three years ago, a long nursery 
row of it. It more than fulfilled the anticipation aroused by 
the glowing descriptions of it we had read. The row was a 
solid hedge three feet across, and the blooms hid all signs of 
foliage. This was the year of the drought, and the plants had 
no water. 

Last year the plants were divided very late in the season 
and planted in the poorest soil on the place. They did not 
make such a glorious showing, but were not to be despised. 
Some plants that had not been divided, and so started growth 
early, were finer than the year before. 

This year the plants are making a grand showing again, 
and one plant in the perennial border has caused comment all 
Summer because of its broad expanse of fine, glossy foliage. 
The soil here is sandy. All three seasons have been exception- 
ally dry. Perhaps these are ideal conditions for this plant. 
If so, I advise everyone who has sandy soil to plant much of 
it for its wealth of bloom in September and for its foliage 
that is an addition to any perennial border all season. 

—Eunice Merton. 
Rocky River, Ohio. 


The Early Blooming Celandine Poppy 


HE celandine poppy, Stylophorum diphyllum, has given 

me a great deal of pleasure. It is a native of Tennessee and 
grows in well drained woods. It blooms very early in the 
Spring and keeps in bloom a month or six weeks, having as 
many as 20 very pretty yellow flowers, two inches in diam- 
eter, open at the same time on a good sized clump. This year 
I cut one clump about three inches from the ground on May 1 
and counted 117 seed pods on it. The plant sent up new 
growth and was in bloom again on May 20, but the flowers 
were smaller and the growth not so vigorous. Without cut- 
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ting back it will bloom to some extent during the Summer 
and in the Fall. 

We have several of these plants in a bed with ferns and as 
the leaves are attractive they do not look out of place. This 
bed is made of leaf mold and is in the shade and well watered. 
We tried one plant in the full sun, but while it lived through 
the drought of last Summer without any water, it gave only a 
few blooms this Spring and does not look happy. I would 
therefore suggest that anyone who tries this plant for the first 
time should give it leaf mold, shade and water. 

—R. L. Lodge. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


The Giant Daisy for Hardy Borders 
F  rdamagintony- the giant daisy, Chrysanthemum uligino- 


sum, may be too coarse to grace the intimate flower bor- 
der, it nevertheless is a splendid hardy perennial worth more 
attention than it is receiving. Its flowers are unusually large 
and a pure white with yellow centers. They are borne pro- 
fusely in rather loose clusters usually throughout August and 
September. A succession of bloom will result if the old flow- 
ers are cut off as they fade. 

A bright spot can be created in the garden by 
massing a number of plants together in the 
background of the hardy border or against 
shrubbery. The plants ordinarily grow to a 
height of four to five feet, branching at the top. 
The foliage is light green and it will remain in 
very good condition throughout the season if 
the soil conditions are correct. The giant daisy 
prefers a moist spot and may in fact be natural- 
ized by the waterside to very good advantage. 
Much heavy loam and full sunlight is desirable. 

Clumps should be divided frequently to keep 
them in a good growing condition. It is easy to 
propagate this plant by division or suckers. 
Young plants will even bloom the first year 
from early sown seed. Although the giant daisy 
is usually catalogued as a chrysanthemum it is 
often listed under pyrethrum. 


The Mildew-Proof Smooth Phlox 


HE common garden phlox has had great 

development, but two of its failings are loss 
of the lower foliage in Summer, and a tendency 
to mildew. The only other species of its height 
is the smooth phlox, Phlox glaberrima, and its variety suf- 
fruticosa, of which the form Miss Lingard is deservedly very 
popular. 

This group has very thick narrow leaves, shining green, 
with the edge rolled under. It is leafy from the very base all 
Summer, and never mildews. P. suffruticosa form has wider 
leaves. The flowers are in cylindrical panicles rather than 
in the pyramidal panicle of the garden phlox, and the bloom 
begins earlier. 

The root system in this group is very heavy, and it with- 
stands drought very well. Many of the seedlings have the 
common purple colors, but so did P. paniculata at the start, 
and the sister forms of the white Miss Lingard are mostly 
poor purples, as Indian Chief or Alpha. At least ten more 
forms have been catalogued, but they do not now seem to be 
in the trade. 

Since the foliage and root system of P. glaberrima are 
better than those of P. paniculata, when the dingy purple 
colors have been improved by selection garden makers will 
have a wonderful perennial for heavy mass bloom in mid- 
Summer. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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A Winter Blooming Iris 
WX JINTER blooming irises are of particular interest because 


they come when there are few flowers in the garden, 
although, to be sure, irises of this type can be grown only 
where the Winters are mild. Jris alata, a native of Spain and 
Algeria, is one of the loveliest. It begins its growth in the late 
Summer or early Fall, and by mid-October the leaves are well 
matured. 

The flowers, which begin to open in late November, are of 
astonishing loveliness. Rather large for the size of the plant, 
they are pleasingly ruffled and frilled. The color is an espe- 
cially lovely deep blue, which varies somewhat. 

The blossoms, which are produced singly, are borne in suc- 
cession, and as one bulb may produce as many as four flowers, 
the blooming season extends into February or March. 

The plants need good drainage and a thorough baking in 
Summer, but if these requirements are met, they seem to be 
happy, and appear to increase with gratifying rapidity. 


—Carl Starker. 
Jennings Lodge, Ore. 





Stewartia Pentagyna, One of the Handsomest of Summer Blooming Plants 


Three Summer-Blooming Shrubs 


TEWARTIA pentagyna is the loveliest Summer-bloom- 
ing shrub I know. Every year in July it never fails to 
produce its lavish crop of exquisite bloom. The slender 
branches are thickly studded with single heavy-textured, 
glistening white flowers of from three to four inches across, 
the five broad petals slightly crinkled, and occasionally heavily 
suffused with pink. The conspicuous cluster of purple stamens 
leads me to suppose that my specimen is the grandiflora form 
of the type. 

Near the stewartia climbs the slender Clematis texensis 
(coccinea), with gay, airily-poised, inch-long urns of rosy 
scarlet, of the same tone as the Darwin tulip Mr. Farncombe 
Sanders. Although herbaceous, it comes along with a rush, 
and flowers continuously through the Summer. Nothing that 
I have attracts more attention. 

By the end of July the superb Sorbaria arborea glabrata 
was in the full glory of its airy plumes, often two feet long, 
of purest white. After the first burst of bloom, scattering 
sprays are produced till frost. Where space can be given it, this 
gigantic shrub should be much more generally planted. 

—E. S. Foote. 
West Hartford, Conn. 











Wild Flowers to Grow in the Garden 


long that they have almost ceased to be considered as wild 

flowers. Among them we find Agquilegia chrysantha, 
yellow columbine; Echinacea purpurea, purple coneflower; 
Eupatorium coelestinum, mistflower; Iris cristata, crested iris; 
liatris in variety, and the monardas. The cultivation of these 
plants is of the simplest, and, as they succeed under a wide 
range of soil and climatic conditions, one need not hesitate to 
grow them in any garden. 

Many other choice wild flowers are more exacting in their 
cultural requirements, however. They are particular as to 
the degree of sunshine and shade or of acidity in the soil, and 
the amount of moisture in the ground. In attempting these 
more unusual native plants, one should approximate as far as 
possible the conditions under which they grow naturally. 

One of the common mistakes made by beginners is in 
planting bog plants, such as Cypripedium pubescens and 
C. spectabile, where the ground is too wet. If in doubt, it is 
better to err on the side of dryness, because most bog plants 
grow on hummocks where the roots can penetrate down to 
plenty of moisture, but the crowns are almost never under 
water. 

Too deep planting is another mistake. A great many wild 
flowers, and particularly the wild orchids, must be planted so 
that the buds which will form the flowering stock of next 
year come just beneath the surface of the soil. If these buds 
are down a depth of three or four inches, they almost invari- 
ably rot away, or the stocks which come from them will be so 
sickly and helpless that they will not blossom. 

A third mistake comes in allowing plants that grow in 
dry locations to dry out before they have fully re-established 


Soa native plants have been grown under cultivation so 





Hepatica Triloba, a Wild Flower Preferring an Acid Soil 






themselves. Many plants, like the trailing arbutus, some of 
the violas, partridgeberries, pyrolas and creeping phlox, al- 
though growing naturally in dry places, require plenty of 
water and a light mulch of pine needles or other material, in 
order that they may have no opportunity of drying out until 
they have entirely re-rooted. 

Some native plants that seem to grow successfully in open 
sunshine must have their roots shaded if they are to succeed. 
An outstanding example is the meadow lily, which should be 
grown in conjunction with other lower-growing plants 
which will shade the ground and keep it moist and cool. 

The amount of shade that certain plants receive is very 
important, and, as a rule, the farther South they are grown, 
the more shade they need. Most of the plants native to the 
Central West grow nicely in open sun in New England. 

The degree of acidity in the soil is of great importance, too, 
but gardeners sometimes make mistakes in this matter. Until 
recently I had thought that the walking fern, Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus, could not be grown successfully except in a 
sweet soil, but we had been trying to grow it in light shade. 
Now we find that it will grow nicely in very acid soil, but 
must have dense shade. 

Sometimes closely related plants will utterly fail to grow 
in the same type of soil. Hepatica triloba will grow in, and 
prefers, acid soil, but H. acutiloba is utterly miserable if the 
soil is too acid and seems to do best in a neutral or, at most, 
slightly acid soil. Cypripedium acaule and its white counter- 
part, C. acaule alba, positively demand very acid conditions, 
while C. candidum insists upon alkali. Other plants which 
demand acid soil are the clintonias, Cornus canadensis 
(bunchberry), Galax aphylla, Iris verna, Phlox reptans, 

Shortia galacifolia, Tiarella cordifolia, and Trillium un- 
dulatum. The only native ferns which positively insist 
upon very acid soil are the climbing fern, Lygodium pal- 
matum, and the woodwardias. Conspicuous among the 
wild flowers demanding a sweet or alkaline soil is the 
fringed gentian, Gentiana crinita. 

Fortunately, many of our beautiful North American 
plants are apparently indifferent as to whether the soil is 
slightly alkaline or acid and will thrive under ordinary 
garden conditions, and these are perhaps the most desirable 
for one who is not experienced to start with. Besides those 
I have already mentioned as preferring certain conditions, 
I would suggest the following for ordinary garden culture. 
The first list contains those which do better with at least 
partial shade, and is as follows: 


Actaea alba (white baneberry) 

Actaea rubra (red baneberry ) 

Anemone canadensis (meadow anemone) 
Cimicifuga racemosa (black cohosh) 
Cypripedium pubescens (yellow ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium spectabile (showy ladyslipper) 
Dicentra eximia (plumy bleedingheart) 
Erythronium albidum (white troutlily) 
Eupatorium urticaefolium (snow thoroughwort) 
Gentiana andrewsi (blind gentian) 
Mettensia virginica (Virginia bluebells) 
Mitella diphylla (mitrewort) 

Phlox divaricata (blue phlox) 

Polygonatum biflorum (Solomonseal) 
Sanguinaria canadensis (bloodroot) 
Trilliums in variety 

Viola canadensis 

Viola pubescens 


Some easily grown wild flowers which are content in the 
open border are: 


Aquilegia canadensis (American columbine) 
Asclepias tuberosa (butterfly weed) 

Baptisias in variety 

Callithoe involucrata (poppy mallow) 
Delphinium tricorne (rock larkspur) 
Euphorbia corollata (flowering spurge) 
Leucocrinum montanum (Colorado sand lily) 
Oenothera speciosa (white evening-primrose) 
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The Pentstemons 
Polygonatum commutatum (great Solomonseal) 
Silene virginica (firepink) 
Thermopsis caroliniana (Carolina thermopsis) 
Viola pedata (birdsfoot violet) 
Viola pedata bicolor : : J 
When I say that certain plants will thrive in shade, I do 


not mean that they will thrive in the shade of a big maple tree. 
There is almost no plant known that can be grown success- 
fully under maple trees. But under elms, locusts, and apple 
trees it is very different. 

—George D. Aiken. 


Putney, Vt. 


Red Pentstemons for the Border 


EVERAL pentstemons have fiery red flowers, but not of 
the size of the less brilliant species. The common one with 
red blossoms is P. barbatus and its variety torreyi, tall slender 
plants with very narrow leaves. The stems should be staked, 
for they are much forked and the little firecracker flowers are 
in great abundance for more than two months of Summer. 
Though native to the hills of our Southwest, it is perfectly 
hardy. It counts greatly for color in the Summer border, but 
it lacks the bulk to be really effective. It should have more 
leaves and a stiffer stem. There are new color seedlings that 
are named, among them Pink Beauty or Salmon Beauty, and 
selection will give any red from crimson to pale rose. Scarlet- 
bugler, P. centranthifolius, though from the hills of Cali- 
fornia, is hardy, just as tall, more leafy, but the flower spire 
more narrow, of cardinal-flower color. 

In Spring the foliage of the growing clump looks like the 
foliage of red valerian, centranthus. The casual visitor could 
mistake this plant for another form of P. barbatus. ‘The other 
red kinds so far tried come from Mexico and warm spots of 
the Southwest and they rebel at our cold wet Winters. No 
luck have I had so far with P. eatoni, P. isophyllus, P. labro- 
sus, P. gentianoides or P. hartwegi, but somebody should 
grow them, for their red colors will be welcome in mid- 
Summer. The hybrid types, with big red foxglove flowers, are 
tender biennials or annuals here, and can be treated like 
snapdragons. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Photinia, a Double Duty Shrub 
So Photinia villosa, the red-berried photinia, is 


of questionable hardiness in the coldest states, it has been 
reported as hardy along the coast of Maine, and it does well in 
the Arnold Arboretum in Boston. Garden makers south of 
these points may well investigate the possibilities of this tall 
shrub or small tree as an uncommon addition to their gar- 
dens. It is related to the hawthorns and in fact has white, 
hawthorn-like flowers. The foliage is dark, lustrous green in 
Summer but in the Fall it turns a bright crimson. It is truly a 
double duty shrub and this point should be borne in mind 
when placing it with other kinds. 

Another value of this native of China and Japan lies in its 
red fruits, that surpass the June blossoms in effectiveness. 
With the brilliance of pyracantha fruits, they last through 
the Fall and well into Winter, possibly because the birds do 
not care much for them. The photinia makes an open plant 
with a number of stems. Its culture is not at all difficult. 
Wherever there is any doubt of its being hardy, it should be 
given a position sheltered to the North. 


St. Bernard’s Lily in Combination 


ROM Mr. Farrer’s description I think it must be Anthert- 
cum ramosum which in mid-July sprays so delightfully 
among the coral. bells of Pentstemon (Chelone) barbatas. As 
purchased from the nurseries A. ramosum and A. liliago (the 
more frequent name) seem identical but the former has a 
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reputation for forming dense clumps of its grassy leaves and 
this mine most certainly does, even on a hot dry bank. It is 
permanent, also, which is more than can be said for its com- 
panion pentstemon. This, like so many of its family is mark- 
edly short-lived unless frequently divided and replanted in 
refreshed soil; its few wide-spreading roots seem to exhaust 
the soil in one blooming and preserve little strength for reach- 
ing out for new fodder. 

Either in the rock garden against the dark green of yew or 
even in the border proper as an accent toward the front the 
two and a half foot spires of coral appear at their best among 
the white stars of the anthericum and before and after bloom- 
ing the neat tufts of foliage have their value. 

P. barbatus is frequently described as scarlet but is usually 
far more a coral tone and its varieties Coral Gem and Shell 
Pink verge to coral and a deep warm rose respectively. I have 





Photima Villosa, a Useful Double-Duty Shrub 


tried them with Lilium martagon album to good effect but 
the usual July whites,—achillea, gypsophila, or Shasta daisy 
are far too heavy for the delicacy of the pentstemon. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 


Treatment of Hollyhock Plants 


bir ene hollyhock plants that were started from seeds in 
July may be removed now to their permanent locations so 
that they will become well established before cold weather 
arrives. It is well to give them at least a foot of space and not 
to set them in land which was heavily manured in the Spring. 
Hollyhocks dislike a heavy soil or one which is filled with 
clay. If this is the only kind of soil available, an abundance of 
sand or sifted coal ashes should be dug in to lighten it. A good 
dressing of lime is also an advantage. Hollyhocks like a sunny 
situation and good drainage. If they are not crowded and if 
the air is allowed to circulate around them, they are much less 
likely to become diseased than when planted close to buildings 
or walls and only a few inches apart. 
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EING a home gardener, I feel certain that amateurs will 
not bother about the home-made instant Bordeaux mix- 
ture advocated by the Massachusetts State College (Hortt- 
culture, August 1). The amount they require at one time is 
so little that it is far better and safer to buy it ready mixed and 
one can have it either in paste or powder form. What more 
instantaneous can one have than taking a little powder and 
mixing it in a little water before pouring it through the 
strainer into the sprayer? Even with the powdered copper 
sulphate, one has first to dissolve it in one vessel, not metal, 
and make up the lime water in another, before mixing and 
pouring into the sprayer. And one cannot be certain that the 
combination is acid free without testing. With a ready-made 
powder one knows it is right if made by a reliable firm, and 
if desired it can be used in a powder blower, dry. 

The paste is also readily mixed with water and doesn’t even 
need straining. One can have it combined with arsenate and 
also with nicotine, so that in one smack, fungus and chewing 
and sucking insects can be combatted. I do not know but I 
rather suspect that this triple combination will cope with 
gladiolus thrip. 


ERSONS liking a mint fragrance in plants will admire 

the mint shrub, Elsholtzia stauntont. Its foliage is aromatic 
when crushed. The fact that this plant is shrubby in nature 
but dies back every year permits its being included either in 
the shrub border or among herbaceous plants. Its usual height 
is about three feet; many branches arise from the base, making 
a very compact plant. There is nothing particularly striking 
about the appearance of the plant itself, but the flowers are 
very welcome in September and October. They are borne on 





Elsholtzia Stauntont, Which Blooms in September and October 
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spikes from four to eight inches long and are lilac-purple in 
color. , 

This elsholtzia—the name is not to be confused with the 
California-poppy group, eschscholzia—has not been known 
long in gardens for it was first introduced into cultivation in 
1905 by J. G. Jack of the Arnold Arboretum, who found 
plants growing near the Great Wall north of Nankow and 
took cuttings. 

If ease of culture influences the popularity of a plant, E. 
stauntoni should soon become a favorite, for it grows readily 
in a variety of soils. It is hardy in Boston, but should pref- 
erably be given a sheltered spot in gardens to the northward. 
One thing it must have to flower well—an abundance of 
sunlight. I have seen it in several nurseries and I hope that 
amateurs will add it to their collections, so as to encourage 
nurserymen to continue growing novelties. 


IREWORMS bore into the roots of numerous plants 

doing much damage in some parts of the country. 
Wherever this pest is prevalent, home gardeners may care to 
experiment with a remedy suggested recently in Popular 
Gardening of England. It seems that wireworms are particu- 
larly fond of carrots and potatoes. Therefore, if pieces of 
potato tuber or carrot root are stuck on sticks and buried 
near the plants they will act as traps. One need only examine 
these traps frequently and destroy the worms that have 
gathered around them. Fall plowing is suggested, however, 
as the more immediate remedy. 


T is at least satisfying to know that the Ohio State Univer- 
sity is convinced that Daphne cneorum and Lupinus poly- 
phyllus appreciate neutral or alkaline soils. Personally, I have 
always declared that lupines want lime, for years ago I gar- 
dened on heavy soil above chalk and always had good lupines. 
In my present garden, strongly acid, F lost them by scores 
until I limed and limed. The advocates of acid soil for lupines 
and other legumes are talking on hearsay. The polyphyllus 
lupine is not a woodland plant and in shade it is hopeless. 
It is advisable to keep peat moss away from lupines unless 
offset by lime. 


UNDERSTAND that veteran dahlia growers learned a 

new trick from Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Ivey of Lake Junaluska, 
N. C., at the Atlantic City flower show. The Iveys shipped 
several hundred cut dahlia blooms with a child’s toy balloon 
filled with water attached to each flower stem. The flowers 
were packed in such a way that the stems were able to absorb 
moisture throughout the long trip of 650 miles from Juna- 
luska, which is near Asheville. The blooms arrived in beauti- 
ful condition and did not need the treatment often resorted to 
of dipping the stems in hot water to revive them sufficiently 
to be exhibited. 


T seems to me that an unusually appropriate name has been 
assumed by the South Jersey Blossom Time Association. 
The words trip easily off the tongue, stick in the mind and 
suggest a pleasant purpose. The association held a meeting at 
Atlantic City during the flower show there and took up a 
plan to encourage the planting of trees that blossom in the 
Spring and provide foliage in Summer and Autumn. Evi- 
dently this is an unusual organization with original methods. 
Marcel le Piniec, who won the prize for the best exhibit at 
the Atlantic City show, is the president and evidently a man 
as fertile in ideas as he is artistic in temperament. 
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Lithospermum, Heavenly Blue ...... -50 

Saxifraga include Boryi, Burseriana, 
Irvingi, Obristi. 
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Our catalogue lists more than 1000 species 
and varieties of Imported and Native 
Bulbs and Plants. 
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Fresh seed from 80 finest prize-winning 

Wrexhams. In mixture $1.00 per pkt. 

Plants for Fall or Spring del. $5 and $10 

per doz. Comparison invited and satisfac- 

tion assured under replacement guarantee. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
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Por the rockery — 8 different attractive 
kinds of sedums and sempervivums for 
$1.00 postpaid. Small plants but hardy and 
fast growing. Lark Meadows, West Mans- 
field, Mass. 
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Bulbs Now Have the Stage 


ULBS are not like seeds that may be stored in a dry place 
for months. Bulbs are filled with moisture; they contain, 
usually, completely formed flower buds. Many kinds are 
harvested across the water and weeks pass before they finally 
reach the gardener. It does bulbs no good to remain out of 
the ground after they are cured. The sooner they are planted, 
the better. Narcissi, especially, require a long time to make a 
strong root system. Lilies with loose scales must not be 
allowed to dry in the open air. Seedsmen and growers should 
be urged to deliver bulbs at the earliest possible moment, for 
the bulb planting season is now in full swing. 

These statements should not be construed to mean that 
narcissus planting time, for instance, closes at six o'clock 
sharp, September 30. It is intended only to emphasize the 
fact that many kinds of bulbs can be planted earlier than is 
generally supposed. A host of bulbs, formerly grown abroad, 
are now available from American sources. These bulbs are 
ready for planting weeks ahead of imported stocks. Amateurs 
should take advantage of this situation. Early planting, of 
course, is not always possible. One is loathe to uproot annuals 
that are still in full bloom to make room for bulbs. Later 
planting, in fact, will be found satisfactory in most sections 
of the country. 

Soil for bulbs should be light. Sand can be added to im- 
prove drainage which is essential for the health of bulbs 
during Winter. Peat moss, old compost, and leaf mold are 
also valuable in the soil. Bulb beds should preferably be very 
deeply worked. This work ought to be done well in advance 
of the actual planting of the bulbs because it takes consider- 
able time for the ground to settle. The soil may be tramped 
firm, however, if time is short. 

Bone flour can be safely recommended as a fertilizer for 
bulbs and it can be used liberally when preparing the ground. 
Wood ashes are also excellent but the amateur is advised to 
avoid strong chemical fertilizers. Animal manures should be 
avoided unless they are so well decomposed that they are 
reduced to black soil. 

October is usually set aside for planting tulips. There is 
such a wide assortment of colors and types of tulips, and 
they are so easily grown, that every amateur should possess 
at least a few bulbs. More and more amateurs are learning to 
combine bulbs with low-growing, Spring-flowering peren- 
nials in very effective color combinations. 

There is the perennial complaint, of course, that mice 
sometimes do considerable damage to bulb plantings. A 
number of recommendations already have been advanced 
through Horticulture. One method, however, used by a com- 
mercial grower is worth consideration. Wherever bulbs are 
to be planted the ground should be excavated to the proper 
depth, as for instance, four inches deep for tulips and hya- 
cinths. Set the bulbs in place, spacing tulips five inches apart 
and hyacinths six inches apart. Then give the bed a liberal 
sprinkling of napthalene flakes. Fill in the bed half way with 
soil and add another sprinkling of flakes. Follow this with 
the remainder of the soil and dust the surface with still more 
flakes. In this grower’s experience, the bulbs will remain un- 
harmed if the napthalene has been applied unstintingly. 

It is a well known fact that narcissi are not bothered by 
mice or moles. The bulbs contain poisonous crystals. With 
this thought in mind one amateur gardener planted a thick 
row of narcissus bulbs around the entire boundary of the 
garden. Whereas her garden previously had been over-run 
with mice, there has not been a sign of them for three years 
now since the narcissi were planted. 

The rock garden is an ideal place to grow many of the 
smaller flowering bulbs, particularly crocus species which 
flourish and often increase rapidly. Dainty harbingers of 
Spring, such as the snowdrop, may also appropriately be 
tucked away in a protected spot in the rock garden. The 
snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, bears its white nodding blos- 
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PEONIES 


and 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Our catalog contains an interesting list of 


| the better and newer varieties of these two 
| outstanding flowers. 


Such items as Lula A. Neeley, the world’s 


| finest red poppy, of which we have the orig- 


inator’s stock, Enchantress and Oavalier 
among the poppies and Aviateur Lindbergh, 
Odile, Dr. J. H. Neeley among the peonies 
are just an indication of the type of varie- 
ties you may expect to find on our list and 
which you will not find in the stock of most 


| growers. 


Of course we have the older favorites, too, 
and at much lower prices than in former 
years, so it will pay you to buy liberally 
this season. The quality of the roots is, of 
course, in keeping with the high standard 
of the varieties we list. 


A request will bring our catalog 
without charge 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
161 Boyd Avenue Van Wert, Ohio 





PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.”” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.@ Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 





Announcing Four Beautiful 
NEW IRISES 
for Your Garden 


Colonial Erebus Mazama Penumbra 
New catalogue descriptive of these and 
many other treasures free to prospective 
customers. 

S. S. BERRY 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 





IRISES 


in wide variety 
From early dwarfs to late beardless 
Special Offer: 
12 named kinds, $1.00 postpaid 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
WEST MANSFIELD, MASS. 





REGAL LILIES 


Large Bulbs 
2 to 5 blossoms in 1933— 
$1.50 per dozen 


GEORGE L. RICE 


FITCHBURG 


LILIES secu 


Elegans, Henryi, Pardalinum, Regale, 
Rubrum, Tenuifolium, Tiger, Umbellatum, 
25c each, one each of the twelve $2.50. 


MASS. 





All blooming size. 
Amabile, Davuri- 
cum, Columbi- 


| Testaceum, Sargentiae, Washingtonianum, 


| 


| 


Willmottiae, 50c each. True Brownii, $1.00. 
Catalogue 
SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
R.F.D. BURTON, WASH. 





Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for next Spring’s 
bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


$1.50 for 10, $2.50 for 25 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
$1 for 10, $1.75 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 
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LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) 


Lovely Beyond Expression in June 


Pure, glistening white enhanced by golden- 
yellow anthers. Splendid by themselves, but 
exquisite with blue flowers. Plant as early as 
obtainable this Fall. 
We offer the true North of France 
(thick-petalled) type 
BEST IMPORTED BULBS 
Jumbo Bulbs. The largest and best obtainable. 
Each 50c., doz. $5.00, 100 $40.00 


Mammoth Bulbs Each 35c., doz. $3.50, 100 $25.00 
First Size Bulbs Each 25c., doz. $2.50, 100 $20.00 


Postpaid at each and dozen prices 
Ask for Complete Bulb List —in color — FREE! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY '2',FANEUIL HALL Sa. 























CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 








GLADIOLUS 


Visitors are cordially invited to enjoy our massive GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS from July 15th until frost. 

Many varieties, both American and European, are in bloom and bulbs 

may be selected at this time for future delivery. We are located on the 

U. S. Route 1, the main highway to Portsmouth, 6 miles from New- 
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Wholesalers and Retailers of Cut Flowers and Bulbs 
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IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.”” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
=e of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices, 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
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soms singly on short stems which distinguishes it, roughly, 
from the Spring snowflake, Leucojum vernum, which carries 
several bells on a stem that are colored white with green tips. 

A touch of blue, like a fragment of clear sky brought down 
to earth, may be added to the rock garden or border with 
chionodoxas, English bluebells (scillas), or the Heavenly 
Blue grape hyacinth. 


Arborculture in Yellow Wood Trees 


HERE are a few trees of Cladrastis lutea, in our northern 
clime, but only a few. These few, introduced from south- 
ern states, are admired by all who see them, but known only 
to specialists. I have been discovering and studying some of 
these southern growths for several years. Through denseness 
of foliage, through abundance of inflorescence, and through 
adaptivity of branches, C. /utea is an interesting and a useful 
tree. Our C. lutea, in full growth, are about 50 feet high. 
Those having the longest stretch of branches cover widths of 
from 28 feet to 54 feet. The branches are distant, but are 
joined fully by the very green, very big compound leaves. The 
branches grow from the base of the trunk and drag on the 
earth—they grow from eight feet high, drooping in long 
| swings—from altitudes of 12 feet, and half the remaining 
| trunk, they curve slightly downwards. Where lowest branches 
| are cut away, the trees shape into a pretty, narrowed, cylindri- 
_ cal top. Leafage is one of the high points. The great leaves are 
19 inches by 10 inches in size. Even its leaflets are of good 
extent, up to five inches by two, pleasingly varying in shape 
and size. 

Its leaves are matched, in abundance, by its flowers. The 
blossoms swinging in huge panicles | 2 inches by seven, are dis- 
tant, measure one-third of an inch, and number 20 on each 
of many short racemes together. The petals are white as snow. 

_I have met with no other tree in the United States covering 
the ground under it so thickly, so white, and so long, as does 
| C. lutea. It is a pretty sight for the month of June. It is our 
nearest approach to Pongamia glabra, a leguminose tree of 
South India, which flowers in great abundance and covers the 
earth under it thickly with its white petals. P. glabra has as 
many as 30 fairly large blossoms on little racemes three inches 
long. What adds to the effect in P. glabra is the blooming of 
all its buds at one time. Its bed of fallen blossoms is our best 
illustration to the untraveled Hindu of the appearance of a 
cover of snow on the earth. 

The branches of C. lutea have a characteristic, more marked 
than in other trees—that of growing in different directions at 
different heights. Two of the larger trees I have met with were 
in fine shape in May and June. They were huge upright cylin- 
| ders of foliage and buds, or blossoms. They were shapely, 
neat and trim. 





—Lemon L. Uhl. 
| Boston, Mass. 


fenrnagd s All-Season Beauty 


OX of our butter-and-eggs, Linaria dalmatica, is a tap- 
rooted, tufted perennial that stays put in the garden 
| (except for self-sown seedlings) and forms a lovely clump of 
gray glaucous leaves whence arise the much-branched stalks 
to a height of thirty inches. In early June these are rather 
pyramidal, but as we remove the seed-pods the habit is more 
bushy; even in September the cream and yellow flowers con- 
tinue to appear. I like it rising from a mat of Oenothera mis- 
souriensis with its big cups and with a chance plant of flax to 
add a cloud of sky blue. The linaria is not a showy thing but 
seems to thrive in dry well-drained spots where our best 
| perennials suffer from drought. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Groton, Mass. 
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Hypericums in Northern Gardens 


YPERICUM is one of the most interesting of plant 
groups, containing, as it does, material for almost every 
conceivable situation in the average planting, including shrub 
border, perennial border and rock garden. Likewise, it is one 
of the most exasperating to the northern gardener, for just 
when we think we have one of the questionably hardy species, 
a severe Winter comes along and takes our treasure with it. 
A number of costly experiences have taught me that it is prac- 
tically impossible to count on those of debatable hardiness on 
my wind-swept hill and to wait until the needed shelter is 
available. As every gardener knows, many a so-called tender 
plant can be grown far north of its supposed range if the fierce 
winds of Winter are kept away from it. 

That the lovely St. Johnswort, Hypericum bucklei, from 
the highest points of the Allegheny Mountains in Carolina 
can be grown in northern Michigan I am sure. I have not been 
able to do so myself owing to lack of a congenial spot but I 
have seen the plant in two other gardens where it seemed to be 
perfectly at home. It is a lovely thing, with its bluish leaves 
and bright yellow flowers. Its foot-tall growth would not 
banish it from the rock garden. 

I can see that H. calycinum might, owing to its wide 
spreading underground rootstalks, make a nuisance of itself 
in more temperate climates, but here the annual killing back 
even in protected spots, keeps it under control. It is fairly per- 
manent here, although I lost it entirely during the Winter of 
1929-30 and have not replaced it. Its hybrid offspring, 
H. moserianum, which does not possess the spreading pro- 
pensities of the parent, seems not hardy here. 

One of the loveliest, as well as one of the most provoking, 
of the dwarf kinds is H. reptans. It can not stand the bitter 
winds which sweep across my garden and the May frosts play 
havoc with it. Its not too dense foliage makes the plant ad- 
mirable ground cover for crocus species if the situation is a 
sheltered one, and the plant is a glorious sight when it is 
smothered under its golden yellow blossoms during July and 
August. 

Two species that I particularly like are H. fragile and 
H. olympicum. The first is of lax habit, throwing its branches 
over the ground, making a plant a foot or more in diameter 
and having the characteristic yellow blossoms. It is usually 
content with a blooming period of a month or so in early 
Summer but this year it is a blaze of glory as these notes are 
written in early October. The last named has the reputation 
in the East of being somewhat tender to cold but seems one 
of the hardiest of southern form in the Michigan garden from 
whence my plants came. Normally, it, too, is a Summer 
bloomer and it is giving freely of its large, brilliant yellow 
blossoms this Fall. 

The one herbaceous sort that I like best of all that I have 
tried is H. tomentosum. I can not say as to its hardiness, for 
this is its first season with me, but the friend who gave it to 
me reports perfect behavior with him. The leaves are a pleas- 
ing silver and the yellow blossoms are freely produced on 
15-inch plants. 

It seems that the family as a whole has been much neglected 
by American gardeners. This is not as it should be for they 








hold much in beauty of both flower and foliage which is not | 


to be supplied by any substitute. And they are not difficult to | 


grow from seed, although they are sometimes provokingly | 
slow to germinate. Some of the herbaceous kinds grow readily | 
from cuttings handled in flats in sand and the shrubby sorts | 
are nearly always grown from cuttings of green wood in a 


close frame in Summer. 


—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 
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JUST LOOK at these PRICES! 


And all stock of first class quality—nursery grown, fully up to the 
grade here offered. Order direct from this page, and then write 
for our complete list of Autumn bargains. Orders accepted 
NOW subject to approval of samples, if you prefer to buy on 
sight. (50 at the 100 and 500 at the 1000 rate.) 


Red Pine—the native Resinosa. 
A splendid tree—free from in- 
sects. Fine, three times trans- 
planted, shipped without ball of 
earth, packed in moss. $28 per 
100. 2 to 3 feet, $175 per 1000. 


American Arborvitae — White 
Cedar of the north. A fine 
sturdy evergreen, the most sat- 
isfactory all-round evergreen 
hedge. Trees once transplanted, 
12 to 18 inches, $40 per 1000. 


American Arborvitae. Splendid 
four times transplanted speci- 
mens with ball and burlap 
ready for immediate effect. 5 to 
6 feet, $150 per 100 trees. (Trans- 
portation by truck or freight 
quoted extra.) 





American Hemlock—aristocrat 
of evergreens. Thrives in shade; 
soft, pleasing foliage; a beauti- 
ful hedge. We offer once trans- 
planted trees that will grow into 
fine specimens. They are now: 
10 to 18 inches at $95 per 1000. 


Douglas Fir. Closely akin to the 
spruces, but much more beauti- 
ful and a longer-lived species. 
Ideal for reforesting where 
quick results are wanted. Once 
transplanted. 7 to 15 inches, $36 
per 1000. 


Pines 4 to 5 feet High. Red Pine 
and the beautiful Riga Scotch 
Pine. Offered in the same qual- 
ity and upon the same condi- 
tions as the Arborvitae opposite. 
Splendid trees for quick beauty, 
$250 per 100 trees. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co. 
Fifty Church Street, New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MEMBERS A. A. N. 











Jf Trees Could Only Speak .. . 





. 


1368 BEACON STREET & 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care: 


for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourishment. 


And how joyously others would voice their thanks to thought- 


ful owners who realized that their trees, like other living creatures, 
deserved their attention. 


MAY WE SPEAK TO YOU FOR YOUR TREES? We 


will represent them—and you—fairly in such an interview. You 
will be under no obligation, of course. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















SONGS, $5.55 Iris Collection 
Bruno Labor 
Candlelight Midgard 
Cardinal Ophelia 
Prieda Mohr Souv. M. Gaudichau 
Kansas Wm. Mohr 
One each, labeled, $5.55, prepaid 
J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 
Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 
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Washington Bulbs | 


EARLY ORDERING SECURES TOP 
QUALITY AT LOWER PRICES 


For advertising purposes we offer the following 
Garden Collection of superior Fall Bulbs: 


12 Red Hyacinths, 12 Blue Hyacinths, 12 
White Hyacinths, 12 Early Tulips, 12 Dou- 
ble Tulips, 12 Cottage Tulips, 12 Darwin 
Tulips, 12 Parrot Tulips, 12 Blue Crocus, 
12 White Orocus, 12 Striped Crocus, 12 
Yellow Crocus, total 144 bulbs prepaid for 
$2.25. Half of this collection, 72 bulbs, 
prepaid, $1.25. 


R. VALLENTGOED 


SUMNER WASHINGTON 





Don’t forget to plant 
Small Bulbs in the Rock Garden 


Per 10 
Chionodoxa luciliae, blue and white 35c 
Erythronium hartwegi, yellow ....50c 
Muscari azureum, light blue, early = 


Muscari Heavenly blue .......... 5c 
Scilla sibirica, blue (top size) ....40c 
Scilla sibirica alba, white ........ 40c 


(Postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that 
degree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 











Send for Circular 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, N. J. 











lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport 


Connecticut 





FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, as follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture . 


House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 


SE Sens Waee se rear eeee auane 25c 
ee ee 10c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





Special October Offer: Ten Mertensia vir- 
ginica (Virginia Bluebell) for $1.00, one 
hundred for $7.50. Extra large. Woodvale 


Nursery, Fredonia, N. Y. 





SEDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
list. Betty K. Farr, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 


Mass. 





Wanted: A superintendent gardener for 
four acre estate in New Orleans, La., espe- 
cially one trained in the care of large 
azaleas and camellias. Must be experienced 
State references. Good salary. E. 

Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) ‘Ferns and wild flowers.” 
Alexander, H. G., Ltd. (Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glos., England.) 
“Cypripedium.” 
Auten, Edward, Jr. 


Baker, L. D., Peony Gardens. 
“Peonies and iris.” 

Barber, Chas. F. (Troutdale, Ore.) (Delphiniums.) 

Barr & Sons. (11, 12, & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
2, England.) “Barr’s gold medal daffodils and nerines”; “Barr’s 
gold medal bulbs.” 

3eirne, Mary McD. (Ashland, Va.) (Daffodils.) 

Berry, S. S. (1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) 

“Tris for your garden.” 

=> Iris Gardens. (810 North Water St., Silverton, Ore.) 

rises.” 

Crawford Gardens. (LaPorte, Ind.) 

“Descriptive list of modern peonies.” 
Dickson and Robinson (Cathedral Street, Manchester, England.) 
“Bulbs, forcing plants, British roses, border plants, requisites.” 
Fairy Gardens. (H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio.) 
( New iris price list.) 
Freriks & Co. (Hillegom, Holland.) “Quality bulbs.” 
Giese, O. L. (3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash.) 
“Bulbs—plants.” 

Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen Saint Mary, Fla.) ‘Fruits 

and nuts. Ornamentals. Citrus Fruits. Roses. Azaleas and Camellias.” 

Gronen, Hamilton F. (Puyallup, Wash.) “Rare and distinctive 

daffodils.” 

Hardee, Elizabeth, Iris Gardens. (Kentfield, Calif.) 

(Catalog and price list.) 

Hesse, Robert, & Sohn. 

“Stiefmutterchen.” 

Hill Iris & Peony Farm. (La Fontaine, Kan.) “Iris list.” 

Hillier & Sons. (Winchester, England.) (Catalogs of perennials, 

alpines, aquatics, trees, shrubs, roses, bulbs, etc.) 

Holland Bulb Garden. (Limmen, Holland; 430 Brunswick Ave., 

Toronto 4, Canada.) “Dutch blooms for American homes.” 

Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) ‘Hardy plants”; “Madonna lilies, 
oriental poppies, peonies, perennials.” 

Hudson, George H. (39 Broad St., Plattsburg, N. Y.) 

ing of iris seedlings of 1926-27.” 
Indian Spring Farms, Inc. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 
“Peonies, irises, gladiolus.” 
Iris Garden. (Miss Dorothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kan.) (lIrises.) 
Keller, Marcella, Iris Gardens. (3205 Lafayette St., St. Joseph, Mo.) 


“a. 
Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) “Seeds.” (Vegetables.) 
Lark Meadows Iris Gardens. (West Mansfield, Mass.) “Irises.” 
Lemoine, V. & Son. (136-142, rue de Montet, Nancy, France.) 
“Herbaceous peonies, new deutzias, lilacs, etc.” 
The Lily Gardens. (Bellvue, Wash.) “Lilies.” 


Longfield Iris Farm. (Mary & Jane Williamson, Bluffton, Ind.) 


(Princeville, Ill.) ‘“‘Peonies.” 
(Kendallville, Ind.) 


(Rieder bei Quedlinburg, Germany.) 


“First offer- 


“Ee. 

Manda, Joseph, Co. (191 Valley Rd., West Orange, N. J.) “Catalog 
of erchids.” 

Mansell & Hatcher, Ltd. (Rawdon, Yorkshire, England.) “Special 
sale of orchids.” 

Marshall, R. (2253 No. LaSalle Gardens, Detroit, Mich.) “Tris.” 


(Bergenfield, N. J.) 


’ 


Mayfair Nurseries. 
“Pot grown rock plants and alpines.’ 

Meadow Mountain Bulb Farm, Inc. (Granite Falls, Wash.) ‘“Daffo- 
dils, irises, lilies.” 

Merrill, V. D. (Big Rock, IIl.) 
the Middle West.” 

Michigan Wire Goods Co. (Niles, Mich.) (Garden accessories, mole 
and gopher traps.) 


“Hardy native plants and ferns of 


Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N. Y., N. Y.) “Bulbs, 
forcing plants, seeds.” 

Nicholls, J. C. (Ithaca, N. Y.) “Iris and peonies.” 

Northbrook Gardens. (Northbrook, Ill.) ‘“‘Peonies, irises.” 

Oliver & Hunter. (Moniaive, Dumfrieshire, Scotland.) (Hardy, 


herbaceous and alpine plants.” 
Oronogo Flower Gardens. (Benjamin C. Auten, Carterville, Mo.) 
“Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises.” 
Packard, Winthrop. (Canton, Mass.) “Everything for wild birds.’ 
Paramus Nursery, Inc. (Ridgewood, N. J.) 
(Hardy perennials, ornamental trees, shrubs, fruit trees, etc.) 
Perry Seed Co. (12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) 
“Hardy perennials.” 
Pilkington, J. B. (Second St. at Salmon, Portland, Ore.) 
“Trees, shrubs, vines and plants.” 
Powell. Edwin C. (8637 Colesville Rd., Silver Springs, Md.) “Daffo- 
dils & lilies.” 
Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) “Lily and iris bulbs, delphiuiums, 
tulips and narcissus, choicest seeds.” 
Quality Gardens. (Mrs. Douglas Pattison, 871 W. Stephenson St., 
Freeport, Ill.) “Newest, rarest and finest iris.” 
Reuter Seed Co., Inc. (New Orleans, La.) 
“Reuter’s garden book.” (General.) 


, 








Gardener: Landscape expert will lay out 
and care for new country place, or care for 
place where improvement is desired. C. M., 








Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


American, single, desires position on a pri- 
vate estate as general gardener. Graduate 
of Stockbridge School of Agriculture. Good 
references. F. W. O., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 











SEPTEMBER 15, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Chauffeur—general man: Handy mechanic, 
safe driving record. Care of grounds, gar- 
dening, houseman. Single, middle age, Prot- 
estant. Good experience and references. 
Near Brookline winters, permanent day 
work acceptable. 8S. W. E., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Englishman (Naturalized American). Ex- 
perienced in country estate management. 
Secretarial duties. Practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge of orcharding, gardening, 
farming, poultry, tractors, motor cars. 
Moderate salary. H. G. T., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Wants position on gentleman's 
estate as gardener or caretaker. Experi- 
enced in flowers, shrubbery, lawns, vege- 
table gardening, fruit, poultry, etc., also 
landscaping. Can furnish best references, 
age 56, married, no children. Kindly state 
wages, terms etc. H. J. M., care Horticul- 
tural Society of Pennsylvania, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gardener or estate manager. Swedish, mar- 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
perienced in making flower gardens, hardy 
flower borders, also roads, tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 
grower of flower plants and vegetables. 
Formerly Swedish agricultural instructor. 
J. H., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





A single man desires position as gardener 
on an estate. Understands growing of flow- 
ers, vegetables, fruit, and caring of lawns. 
Greenhouse experience. 8S. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 29, 
will furnish references. Protestant. RB. C. S., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





A highly recommended chauffeur, general 

man, careful driver, care of garden and 

grounds. Single, middle age, Protestant. 

bt ag 4 of Boston or North Shore. Apply 

S. H. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener, American, single, Protestant, 
Good references. Will go anywhere. Wil 
take care of furnaces or automobiles. H. 
Johnson, 179 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, wishes position on 
estate. Experienced in care of gardens; 
some greenhouse work. Willing to work 
for modest salary, under capable superin- 
tendent. F. Forster, 36 Ingraham Place, 
Newark, N. J. 





Gardener: Married, age 38, desires posi- 
tion on small or large estate, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of floral cul- 
ture, greenhouse experience. Gardener, 96 
Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Chauffeur and gardener: Married. Excel- 
lent with both flowers and vegetables. Six 
years with present employer. References. 
Mrs. T. Henry Dixon, Chestnut Hill, Phila. 





Gardener, 45, single, 25 years’ experience 
in the growing and caring of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Desires position as caretaker. 
Excellent references. H. H., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, desires position on 4 
small estate. Five years’ experience in 
greenhouse work. Experienced also in the 
care of lawns, flowers, and the general 
upkeep of an estate. Excellent references 
furnished. L. N. W., c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. English, married, 
no children. 35 years’ experience in grow- 
ing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, and 
the general care and upkeep of a private 
estate. Many years in last position. Excel- 
lent references. State particulars in first 
letter. G. W., care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








